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ORIGINAL AND PRESENT STATE OF MAN. 
BY JOSEPH PH'PPS. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

Whatever we may have derived from our pa- 
rents, we certainly accumulate to ourselves addi- 
tional corruption. “ All flesh hath corrupted 
his way upon the earth.’”"* Every adult person, 
in his common natural state, must, upon serious 
introversion, find in himself a proneness to the 
gratification of self, and the sensual part; an 
eager inclination at times to forbidden pleasures, 
an aversion to piety and holy walking, a con- 
sciousness of guilt, and a fearful apprehension 
of the approach of death. Men generally con- 
fess they have erred and strayed, like lost sheep, 
from the salutary paths of virtue and duty; and 
that, such is their frailty, it is an easy thing for 
them to fall in with temptation : but hard, if not 
impossible, effectually to resist it. Nay, even 
the high rewards promised to virtue and a good 
life, and the sore punishments annexed to vice 
and folly, are altogether insufficient to retain 
them in the practice of the former, or enable | 
them to conquer the force of their inclination to 
the latter. This demonstrates the corruption of 
their nature; and as “ out of the abundance of | 
the® heart the mouth speaketh ;’’t so from what 
lodges or presides within, the exterior practice 
arises. The corruption in ‘the heart corrupts the 
actions, manners, and language. Hence all the 
irregularities in conduct, all the profane and un- 
true speeches, all the common complimental 
falsehvods, to gratify the pride and folly of vain 
minds. 

As the origin of evil in man, came by trans- 
ferring his attention and desire from his Creator 
to the creature, dividing his will from the will of 
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God, and hie spirit ‘ebsn the spirit of God; so 
the continuation of evil in man is by the con- 
tinuance of this separation, and must abide so 
long as that remains. In this situation, com- 
monly called the state of nature, we are both un- 
fit for, and unable to enter the heavenly king- 
dom, which admits of nothing sinful or unclean.* 
It is, therefore, absolutely requisite that man 
should be made holy, in order to be Kappy. Ho- 
liness cannot unite with unholiness; nor can 
ability arise from infirmity. If pollution can 
cleanse itself, if evil can produce good, if death 
can bring forth life; man thus corrupted, debili- 
tated, and deadened, may disengage, reform, 
quicken, and restore himself. But it is not in 
the power of man, as such, to extricate himself 
from the bonds of sin and death. Yet, as im- 
purity is the bar, it must be removed. As sin 
separates man from his Maker,t man must be 
separated from sin, or he cannot be reconciled or 
united to him. 
holiness, he cannot enjoy the felicity pertaining 
to that state; for “without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord.” t 
How then shall corrupt man become holy? 
how shall he, in a state of utter incapacity, en- 
| ter into and maintain a warfare against his many 
and mighty adversaries, which beset him within 
and without? what ability has he to fight his 
| enemy who is already enchained by him? a pow- 
er too strong for man, has yot possession ; it must 
be a superior power to dispossess him, to rescue 
and restore man; and who is sufficient for these 
things? None but his omnipotent Creator was 
able to unbind and extricate him. But his will 
| Adam had separated from, his law he had trans- 
gressed, his command he had disobeyed, and 
against him alone he had committed this high 
offence. Yet, behold the astonishing compassion 
and kindness of infinite Goodness! an all-suffi- 
cient means was straightway provided, for the 
redemption of the actual offenders and all their 
progeny. The eternal Word, the Son, the Lamb 
of God Almighty, gave instant demonstration of 
the greatness of “divine love and mercy, in thus 
concurring with the Father, to yield himself up 
in due time to take the nature of man upon him,§ 
and, by resigning it to suffering and death, to 
make a popeaton for the whole species; and 
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also, in immediately, and all along, affording a, pray Ged, that your whole spirit, and soul, and 
manifestation of his holy spirit to every man to) body, be preserved blameless unto the coming of 


profit withal,* in order to their present deliver-| our Lord Jesus Christ.” And to encourage 


ance from the' power of sin, and their everlast-| 
ing salvation from the certain effect of abiding 
therein to the last, namely, the second death. 
That man should, of himself, empower him-| 
self to live in the constant practice of crossing | 
his natural inclinations and propensities, is aj 
wild presumption; but that a spirit infinitely | 
good, and more powerful than all his enemies, 
should so influence him, incline, and enable him, | 
is highly reasonable to believe, because absolute- | 
ly necessary. By the help of God’s spirit, man | 
may, like the Apostle, be assisted to keep his | 


them to seek and hope for it, he immediately as- 
sures them, “faithful is he that calleth you, 
who also will do it.” 

Vain is that imaginary pretence, that Christ 
has paid the whole price for us, by which we 
stand fully acquitted in the sight of God; that 
we have complete redemption in him without 


| sanctification in ourselves; and that by the ex- 


ternal offering up of his body, he hath perfected 
the work for us, and we are already reconciled 
thereby. For, was this the real truth, Christ 
only paid the price of man’s redemption, that he 


body under, and bring it into subjection, before | might continue in a state of pollution, and prac- 
the strength of its passions and affections lessen | tice evil with security ; or be justified in break- 
by decay of nature; which the rational faculty| ing the known commands of God, and serving 


can never effectually accomplish, even under that 
decay, without superior assistance. 
Neither the possibility, nor probability, of 
man’s purification and sanctification by the holy 
spirit, can reasonably be doubted; for, first, as 
physical evil, or bodily pain, has no substantial 
existence of its own, but is purely incidental to 
corporeal nature ; so moral evil is to the soul a 
disorder which it, has improperly lapsed into. 
It is no part of God's creation, nor has any real 
existence by itself; but is the fallen, defective, 
distempered condition of beings, once created 
without intemperature or defect. Evil, there- 
fore, though it be in man, is no constituent part 
of man, but an imperfection adveutitious to his 
nature, which, by an all-powerful principle, he 
may be recovered from, and his nature restored 
to a state of fitness for union with his Maker. 
Secondly, uncreated Ounipotence is certainly 
more able to cleanse, than the creaturely, cor- 
rupt and fallen powers of darkness are to defile ; 


Satan during the whole term of this life. Con- 


| trary to this, the Apostolic doctrine is, ‘ His own 


self bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree, that we being dead to sin, should live unto 
righteousness.” *—* He died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him who died for them.”;— 
‘“‘ How shall we that are dead to sin live any lon- 
ger therein ?’’t{—*“ Let not sin, therefore, reign 
in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in 
the lusts thereof.”"—“ What fruit had ye then 
in those things whereof ye are now ashamed ? 
For the end of those things is death. But now 
being made free from sin, and become servants 
to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the 
end everlasting life.”’ 

It is true, the apostle saith, ““ By one offering 
he hath perfected forever them that are sancti- 
fied.’’§ But this doth not imply, that his saeri- 
fice perfected those who never came to be sane- 
tified. Applying it to this case, it can mean no 


and infinite Goodness must be as willing and| more than, that such who have so experienced 
ready to affect the first, as limited envy the last. | the effectual operation of divine grace, as to be- 
Did not the Sovereign Lord intend man should| come sanctified, have remission by that one of- 
be made holy, he would not require it without| fering for sins committed before their sanctifica- 
affording him the assistance requisite to accom-| tion, which perfects their redemption; and also 
plish it, for he enjoins no impossibilities. That| for transgressions after, upon repentance. For 
‘he doth require it, the sacred writings sufficiently | sin once committed cannot be undone ; present 
witness. ‘‘God,” saith an Apostolic writer,| and future obedience is no more than duty; and 
“heth not called us to uncleanness, but unto| past offences must stiil remain against us without 
holiness.” { And, “ Christ also loved the church, | forgiveness. Our Saviour, therefore, by his sac- 
and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify | rifice, manifested the mercy, love, and kindness 
‘and cleanse it, with the washing of water by the| of God;-“by whom,” saith the apostle, “he 
word,”’§ or the purifying efficacy of the holy | was set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
-word, er spirit, which cleanseth the soul as water | in his blood, to declare his righteousness, for the 
doth the body, “that he might present it to| remission of sins that are past, through the for- 
himself a glorious church, not having spot or| bearance of God.” || TMerein he showed, that a 
wrinkle, er any such thing; but that it should | door of reconciliation is opened to all men; but 
be holy and without blemish.” In another place, | those who through unbelief of, and disobedience 
the gives this exhortation, “ Abstain from all ap-| to divine grace, never experience the work of 
»pearance of evil,”||—then proceeds—“ And the | sanctification, deprive themselves of that un- 
very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I speakable advantage; for it is through sanctifi- 

*Cor. xii. 7. 1 Cor. ix. 27. 

§ Eph. v. 26, &e. 








*1 Pet. ii. 24. 
| ¢ Rom. vi. 2, 12,21, 22. 


t 1 Thes. iv. 7. 


¢ 2 Cor. v. 15. 
1 1 Thes. v. 22, 24. 


§Heb. x. 14. Rom. iii. 25. 








cation that any come effectual ly to enjoy the sac- 
rifice of Christ. That outward offering for all, 
showed the love of God towards all; “and that 
he stands ready to pardon past transgressions, in 
all who sincerely accept his terms of true repent- 
ance and reformation; but our salvation is not 
completed by that single act only, and the work 
of redemption finished for us without us. Though 
Christ died for us, that we might be brought un- 
to glory, yet we are not actually purified, fitted 
for, and introduced into the kingdom, merely by 
that one offering. The way to reconciliation was 
opened by the death of Christ; but we are not 
saved by his life till we livingly experience the 
werk of salvation in our own particulars. 

It is always requisite that the means be ade- 
quate to the end, the cause sufficient to the ef- 


fect ; therefore, as all men throughout all nations, | 
and every generation, originally stand in equal | 


relation to their Creator, have been, and must 
naturally be in absolute need of his help, in or- 
der to purification and salvation, the means af- 
forded for this purpose must be universal to 
reach all. 


condition of man from evil to good. It must be 
omnipotent, to enable him to overcome his ad- 
versaries, the world, the flesh, and the devil. 


Nothing but a spirit superior to all these can ef- | 


fectually cleanse the soul, and operate to the ex- 
pulsion and exclusion of those subtle and power- 
ful enemies which continually seek to hold men 


in the bondage of corruption ; ; therefore, nothing | 


but God's holy, universal, almighty spirit can ef. 
fect this necessary alteration in man, rectify the 


disorder sin has introduced into his nature, and | 
raise him up from a state of spiritual death, by | 
producing a new and heavenly birth of divine | 


life in him, by which he may be created anew in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, and restored to the 
image of God in righteousness and true holiness. 

Perfect rede smption consists, first, in 
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It must be a principle of real and | 
powerful holiness and goodness, to change the | 


| 





the price of ransom; and second, in bringing | 
out of bondage, and setting the prisoner at lib- | 


erty. Our Saviour paid the first by his saffering 
and sacrifice; and he performs the last by the 
effectual operation of his spirit, in the hearts of 
those who receive him, and resign wholly to 
him. 

None have cause to murmur at, or complain 
against the dispensations of their benevoleut Cre- 
ator; for in Christ he hath rendered to every 
child of Adam a full equivalent for the loss sus- 
tained through his unbappy fall. “God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.’* I know some 
here allege, that the world here intends not all 
men, but the elect only. But we find the term 
world, when confined to men, in the New Testa- 
ment, is used either for all mankind in ae, 


* John iii. 16. 








| be saved. 
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for the majority of mankind, or for the un- 
believing part of it ; and where it intends a part 
of the species, it is often used ‘to signify un- 

believers, and to distinguish them from believers, 
but is never spoken of believers only. Besides, 
such an acceptation would turn the text into 
nonsense, for then it must be thus understood ; 

‘God so loved the elect, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever of the elect 
believeth in him, should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’’ This would imply, that some 





| of the elect would not believe in him, and all 


the consequent absurdities of that position. But 
read the text as it stands, and the particle who- 
soever, properly distinguishes the world into 


| believers and unbelievers, or faithful and unfaith- 
ful: and shows that God so loved the whole of 


his rational creation, that he gave all an oppor- 


tunity of being saved through believing; and if 


any did not embrace it, their refusal was the 
cause of their condemnation, and not the want 
of God’s love, nor of an opportunity of closing 
in with, and receiving the benefit of it. This 
the four succeeding verses plainly declare. “ For 
God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world, but that the world through him might 
He that believeth on him is not con- 
demned ; but he that believeth not is condemned 
already, because he hath not believed in the 
name of the only begotten Son of God. And 
this #s the condemnation, that light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil. For every 
one that doeth evil, hateth the light, neither co- 
meth to the light, lest his deeds should be re- 
proved.’’* It is not reasonable to conclude, the 
whole world can mean less than the whole ha- 
man species. 

The apostle Peter saith, ‘“‘ The prophecy came 
not in old time, or rather at any time, by the 


| will of man, but holy men of “od spake as they 
paying | 


were moved by the Holy Ghost. But there 
were false prophets also among the people, even 
as there shall be false teachers among you, who 
privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even 
denying the Lord that bought them, and bring 
upon themselves swift destruction.”t This in- 
dicates that Christ died not only for those who 
come to be saved, but also for those who bring 
destruction upon themselves; otherwise it can- 
not be understood that, by his sacrifice, he bought, 
or paid the price of redemption, conditionally 
for them as well as others. But if he thus 
bought those who denied him, who yet occasioned 
their own destruction, it is truly asserted in the 
full extent of the words, that, “ He by the grace 
of God should taste death for every man ;”’t and 
that “ He is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 


whole world.’’§ 
[To be continued ] 


~® Jobn iii. 17, = 12 Pet. i. 21. and ii. 1. i. 1. §Heb. ii. 
9. §1 John ii. 2. 
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HANNAH MORE, DIED A. D. 1832, AGED 8&8. 


As the life of this eminent Christian approach- 
ed its termination, her thoughts often travelled 
to far distant scenes, and seemed sometimes to 
be lost in visions of eternity. The forces that 
kept the citadel seemed to be gradually disap- 
pearing, except those clear thoughts and holy 
certainties which still sustained her spirits, and 
suffered neither sadness nor distrust to intrude 
upon her last hours. Amidst all her wanderings 
she was coherent and consistent on whatever had 
immediate relation to the place to which she was 
going. 

Says the faithful friend who was always about 
her dying bed, in the early part of her illness, — 
‘“‘T read to her some of the verses in the Psalms, 
and after I had begun them, she would finish, 
exclaiming with rapture, ‘ How beautiful! how 
sweet! delighting the taste and touching the 
heart ! The fifty-first psalm was continually on 
her lips: ‘Create in me a clean heart, and renew 
a right spirit within me. Cast me not away 
from thy presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit 
from me.’ ” 

When the prison doors were open, and her 
soul was on the point of escaping to its true home, 
though a thick veil was spread over the world she 
was leaving, no look of regret, but one of sweet 
sympathy with its trials and sorrows, was often 
cast behind her; nor could the awful change 
which awaited her, dislodge from her heart that | 
love of souls which had supported her, through 
so many years of bodily suffering, in her various 
works of Christian beneficence. Prayer was the 
Jast thing that lived in her—every breath was 
prayer ; and, in the vital energy of her expiring 
petitions, her affectionate friends, and those that 
administered to her wants and soothed her last 
conflict, were earnestly commended to the great 
Advocate of repentant sinners. She was always 
bestowing blessings on all around her, and hoping 
they would meet in a happier world. 

Adverting to her own frame of spirit, she 
sail, “1 hope my temper is not peevish or | 
troublesome.” And on being answered that it | 
was the temper of an angel, she said, “O no, not | 
of an angel, but of a very highly favored servant 
of the Lord my Saviour.” 

The psalms, and other passages of scripture, 

were perpetually breaking from her lips ; and it 
seemed extraordinary to those who were about 
her that her memory, which had let almost every 
terrestrial impression slip away, had kept the re- 
gistry of her devout recollections unobliterated 
and unimpaired. The loins of her mind were 
girded up, and her soul braced as it were to meet, 
without amazement, the strange and awful en- 
counter which was approaching. Like one pre- 
paring for a great expedition, all impediments 
were thrown aside—all but the necessary imple- 
ments to set up her tabernacle in the place of 
her destination and final rest. 
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At length nature seemed to shrink from fur- 
ther conflict, as the time of her deliverance drew 
near. On Friday, the 6th of September, 1832, 
we offered up the morning family devotion by 
her bedside: she was silent, and apparently at- 
tentive, with her hands devoutly lifted up. rom 
eight in the evening of this day till nearly nine, 
I sat watching her. Her face was smooth and 
glowing : there was an unusual brightness in its 
expression. She smiled, and endeavored to raise 
herself a little from her pillow: she reached out 
her arms, as if catching at something ; and while 
making this last effort she once called the name 
of her last and dearest sister very pluinly, and 
exclaimed “ Joy !” 

In this state of quietness and inward peace 
she remained for about an hour. At half-past 
nine o’clock Dr. Carrick came. The pulse had 
become extremely quick and weak. At about 
ten, the symptoms of speedy departure could not 
be doubted. She fell into a dozing sleep, and 
slight convulsions succeeded, which seemed to 
be attended with no pain. She breathed softly, 
and looked serene. The pulse became fainter and 
fainver, and as quick as lightning. It was almost 
extinct from twelve o’clock, when the whole 
frame was very serene. With the exception of 
a sigh or groan, there was nothing but the gentle 
breathing of infant sleep! One more was soon 
added to that multitude which no man can num- 
ber, who sing the praises of God and of the 
Lamb for ever and ever.—S. S. Journal. 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
[Continued from page 44.] 

He continued at Oxford two years, with the 
exception of the vacations, which he spent most- 
ly at home. His tutor, though resident at Ox- 
ford, was not in that character connected with 


| the university, or with any of the colleges. “ He 


was,” in the words of the autobiography, “a 
very worthy man, but in nosmall degree singular.” 

J. J. Gurney was scarcely 17 when he was re- 
moved from the care of John Rogers, in the 8th 
month, 1805. He had become attached to his 
tutor and to his studies, and quitted the place 
with regret; but there was brightness in the 
thought of settling at home. 

The bank, in which his father was a partner, 
had been established in Norwich, in the year 
1770. Since that time the concern had been 
considerably extended, and several branch banks, 
at Lynn, Fakenham, Yarmouth, and other places, 
were now connected with it. His elder brother, 
John, had been placed at the establishment in 
Lynn. His brother Samuel had been sent up to 
London, where he finally became the head of a 
distinct concern ; so that circumstances had pre- 
pared the way for that which Joseph John Gur- 
ney had himself all along desired,—a place in the 
bank at Norwich. Here, in the enjoyment of 
daily communication with his father, aud a home 
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at Earlham with his sisters, the ensuing three 
years passed in what then appeared to him al- 
most uninterrupted happiness. The family*cir- 
cle was, for some time, but little broken in upon. 
Of his sisters, Elizabeth only was married. The 
two elder ones continued to watch over the pro- 
gress of his mind, and the gradual formation of 
his character, with an almost maternal solicitude. 
All were ardent in their thirst for knowledge, 
and anxious for self-improvement, and their so- 
ciety was at once delightful and stimulating to 
their younger brother. 

In the year 1806 he accompanied his father, 
and a large family party, in the tour through | 
Scotland, and the English Lakes. Several im- 
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REVIEW. 
I read. I am, however, improved in this re- 
spect, and more than ever sensibie of its impor- 
tance. As to my manners; would that I could 
stamp that doctrine more firmly on my heart, of 
preferring others in all things little and great to 
ourselves. This, I have often thought, is the 
trie spring of politeness. Another consideration 
which has lately occupied much of my attention 
is this, whether or no I should give up the 
amusement of field sports. I have often taken 
great delight in the pursuit of them, but am in 
my heart convinced that they are morally wrong. 
I have this day come to my determination, and 
have solemnly renounced them for ever. May 
the Spirit of the Lord support me in this, as in 


portant changes in the family circle quickly fol-| all other good resolutions, for of myself I am 
lowed. His sister Louisa became the wife of} nothing. 
Samuel Hoare, of Hampstead, and his sister Han- December 20th, 1807. * It is im- 
nah was soon afterwards married to Thomas possible for me to express how deeply I feel that 
Fowell Buxton. A warm friendship had long | the grace of God has been exercised towards me. 
subsisted between himself and his brothers-in-law, | [ ascribe to myself no merit. The Saviour of 
which more frequent association and closer in- | the world, and the Lord of Light has been my 
timacy served only continually to strengthen as | comfort and my cure. O that my gratitude may 
they advanced in life. Bright, indeed, appeared | be commensurate with his gift. O that I may 
these days of his early manhood. Happy in his | continue to be conscious in deep humility of my 
family circle, the world around seemed to himto | own entire insufficiency, and of the excellence 
partake of its loveliness. and necessity of his redeeming nthe. > Se 
He became at this period a frequent visitorat| In the 5th month, 1808, J. J. Gurney’s sister 
balls and other similar entertainments, where his in law, the wife of his brother John, died of 
engaging manners and person, and varied ac-|a rapid decline, about a year after her marriage. 
eg rendered him an object of general | In the following month he thus writes: 
attraction. It is plain, however, from his pri-| p,», 1¢ ane Saen haw . 
vate memoranda, that Divine Grace was through | ed cei soolraeideitemiaae 
re — = a oe ‘ ne early | In March, I was in London, attending a brother's 
accustome jimse oO the nad ot selt-examina- > . : av iffare ¢ : 
tion, and soon after his onan from Oxford he | a aes hen a — —a tame = aan 
. ecere i vee produced by a sister's death! I pray God that 
commenced the practice of periodically reviewing | the impression of this last sad event may never 
his conduct upon paper. The following are from } he Jost on the minds of any of us; at least that 
the earliest that have been preserved of these the effects of it may last for ae I may truly 
A) ne , va a 7 ; 
ee ee Pop agree pent | say, it has left upon me a comfortable impression. 
” : 7? 20V Es Alas. 1 am stil @) While it has convinced me by bitter experience 
prey to evil desires. But thanks be to God, his| of the instability of every human thing, it has 
grace has visited me at seasons. I do feel and | jog me to look forward, at times, in deep humi- 
know my own great weakness, and have been | jity, to that eternal rest, which is awarded to the 
enabled at times to pray fervently to the Lord of | richteous by “the Father of lights,” and which 


x * ®@ 


our salvation for his gracious assistance. * * *| 
He knoweth the frailty of our natures, and [ am 
humbly led to hope that the spiritual light with 
which he has lately favored his sinful servant 
may be the beginning of his work on my heart, 
and may fortify me in time against the many | 
temptations that surround me. O may a con- 
tinual watchfulness and unshaken perseverance | 
on my part bring down upon me the increase of 
his grace and prepare me for the more constant 
influence of his Holy Spirit * * * * © My 
studies have been subject to family interruptions. 
But since the marriages have been completed, 
and a few of us have been left at home in de- 
lightful quiet, I have accomplished a great deal, | 
and that with much satisfaction to myself. | 

have not yet by any means perfected myself in 

the habit of digesting, and reasoning upon what 





ought to be the constant object of our desires and 
our energies. 

O may this blessed prospect incite me and all 
of us, not only to call Lord, Lord! but to do the 
will of our Father which is in heaven. Indeed I 
have strongly felt lately that it is not by word 
alone, not by making profession, but in acting up 
to the precepts of a Saviour in all humility, that 
we must expect salvation. 

“ Daily prayer,” says he in his Autobiography, 
“was, I believe, my unfailing practice at this 
time. Possibly,” he adds, “ it might sometimes 
be too much in my own strength; but I am 
thoroughly convinced that the duty of private 
devotion demands, on our part, a real diligence ; 
and that very great care is requisite, that, under 


*The marriage of his brother Samuel Gurney. 
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= plea of our natural iaok lity to suek the Lord, 


REVIEW. 


dinary young man, about twenty, actively em- 


e do not, in this primary concern, fall into ne- | ployed in the bank at Norwich, yet in the habit 
The promise remains to | lof devoting so much time to study early in the 
and ye shall receive, seek and ye | morning, as to have read nearly the whole of the 


| 


plect and indolence. 
be sure, ‘ Ask 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.’ ” 

At the age of twenty he remarks, in allusion 
to his attendance of the Meetings of Friends,— 

In the retrospect of the period now alluded to, 
and, indeed of my whole life since my return 
home from Oxford, I can with truth acknowledge 
that no greater means of usefulness and happiness | ¢ 
have fallen in my way, than our week-day meet- 
ings. 
seventeenth year to the present time. Deeply 
am I responsible for the refreshment and edifica- 
tion which I have often derived from them. 
quietness, the seriousness of those Friends who 
were in the regular habit of attending them, the 
sweet feeling of unity in our worship, and the 
liveliness of the ministry sometimes uttered on 
these occasions, are all hallowed in my mind and 
feelings; and were I asked, what has been the 
happiest portion of my life,l believe I should 
not be far wrong in replying, the hours abstracted 
from the common business of the world for the 
purpose of public worship. The sacrifice is greater 
than that which we have to make on the first 
day of the week, when all business ceases; and 
the reward graciously bestowed has been to me, 
and I believe to m: uny others, great in proportion. 
May none of my young friends and relations, 
who belong to the Society, ever throw themselves 
out of the way of so precious a privilege. 

Notwithstanding his regular attendance at the 
Bank, and his other frequent interruptions, the 
first few years after Joseph John Gurney’s re- 
turn from Oxford had been characterized by con- 
siderable literary effort. “Ido not know,” he 
writes in his Autobio graphy, “‘ that I ever exerted 
myself in this way more than during the first 
two years of my residence at home.’’ Whilst 
maintaining his acquaintance with the Greek 
and Latin poets, bis attention appears to have 


| 





|at that time rem: irkable. 
Their | 


Old Testament in the original Hebrew.” 

His habits of study were eminently methodi- 
eal, exemplifying his favorite maxim, which he 
was afterwards accustomed strongly to inculcate 
upon his young friends, “ Be a whole man to 
ove thing at a time.’ The facility at composi- 
tion, which characterized him in later years, was 
doubtless mainly the result of the severe training 


j | to which he thus early disciplined his mind. 
These I have regularly attended from my | 


His position and tastes introduced him to the 
highly cultivated society for which Norwich was 
At the house of his 
cousin, Hudson Gurney, in particular, he was ac- 
customed to meet many persons e€ minent for their 
parts and learning. 

Among these, he writes in the Autobiography, 
were “ the late Dr. S ayer, the poet; Dr. Middle- 
ton, afterwards the first Bishop of Calcutta ; Wal- 
pole, the author of ‘a Tour in Greece ;’ Wm. 
Taylor, abounding in learning, but very unsound 
in sentiment; Pitchford, a pious and well-in- 
formed Roman Catholic, and several others 
After I became a decided Friend I lost my inte- 
rest in this kind of society, and it soon ceased of 
itself. Dr. Sayer, the brightest and the wittiest 
of the circle, died. Middleton and Walpole left 
Norwich ; Taylor's infidelity became intolerable 
to me ; and ‘Pitchford settled in the neighbor- 
hood of London. Thus, the whole affair passed 
away just after my own change had given a new 
turn to my thoughts and feelings.’ 

He had early become a favorite with Dr. Bath- 
urst, then Bishop of Norwich ; and their inter- 
course gradually ripened into a warm friendship, 
which was maintained unbroken: until the Bish- 
op’s decease in 1837, at the advanced age of 95. 

“ He was a man,” remarks Joseph John Gur- 
ney, writing soon after his decease, ‘‘ of singular 
liberality of mind, an orthodox Christian, and 
friendly to the cause of religion ; a staunch advo- 


been at the same time steadily directed to the | | cate of the Bible Society, over which, in Norfolk, 


ancient historians, most of whose works he care- 
fully perused in the original. 
Gradually, however, his attention became in- 


creasingly devoted to Biblical literature, which | 


continued for many years to abserb much of his 
leisure. To an enlarged knowledge of the Old 
and New Testaments in the original languages 


he added a diligent study of Jewish history ond 


antiquities, and a critical acquaintance with the 
ancient translations of the Scriptures, 
ticularly with the Septuagint and the Syriac ver- 
sion of the New Testament. His ardor in these 
pursuits led him to the study of the Chaldce Tar- 
gums, and of the works of Philo and Maimonides 
and parts of the Talmud ; and to the careful pe- 


early Christian Church. The picture given of 
him at this period, was that of ‘‘an extraor- 


| 
more par- 


| 





| to myself for my own private use. 
' 
rusal of most of the extant monuments of the 


he presided ; remarkable for a tenacious memory, 
a great quoter, much read in the ancient classics, 
and general ‘ belles lettres,’ full of anecdote re- 
specting olden times, and one of the most ami- 
able and gentlemanlike persons with whom I 
have ever commuticated. His memory will al- 
ways be dear to me.” 

From the time of his sister-in-law’s decease, 
J.J. Gurney’s periodical reviews of his religious 
and literary progress become more ins structive. 

‘‘ This practice of self-examination,” he writes 
in his Autobiography, “was, I think, useful to 
me, and afterwards resulted in my keeping a 
regular journal, the writing of a perpetual letter 
Thoroughly 
as I am aware of my own deficiencies, 1 may ven- 
ture warmly to recommend to all my young 
friends, the two practices to which I thus early 
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habituated myself ; onda reeding ‘of the Scrip- jonly become Nensles yy being de enol, It is 
tures in the original languages, especially the | the first day of the new year. This is to mea 
New Testament, and the keeping of a private | | most serious consideration. I wish I could feel 
journ: al chiefly with a view of close self-examina- | lit more than Ido. But as it is, it imperiously 
tion before Him who ‘searcheth the reins and | demands of me to think who I am, what I have 
the heart ;’ and who will render to every one of | been doing, and what I am going to do—whether 
us according to our works.” | I am advancing or going backwards in that path 
The most remarkable feature of his private | which alone leads to eternal life. * * * 

memoranda at this period consists in the anxiety| During the last three months, my external 
which they manifest, that whilst study is pursued | temptations have been such nothings, that there 
with regularity and diligence, the culture of the | is little excuse for my not having conducted my- 
heart and the formation of moral and religious | self entirely to the approbation of my conscience. 
habits may ever be the first object of desire. | I have at many times had deep religious feelings; 
With this view we find him accustomed to test |{ have felt faith in the Saviour of the world; 
himself by a series of heart searching questions, itrue love to God, and the things of God; and 
often recor ling with humiliation a variety of | have often prayed to him fervently, that he would 
faults, and at othe r times thankfully noting ap- | vouchsafe to visit me with his Spirit, that I might 
parent improvement. The following will illus- | in all things be obedient to his will. But then, 
trate the general character of the questions. |O how wonderful it is, that in the time of trial 
They are from an isolated page of the Journal, | 1 stand no longer with the Lord. I have in seve- 
headed ral instances yielded to present temptations, and 

QUASTIONES NOCTURNE. | have been so blinded as not to see during those 
seasons of probation, how infinitely preferable is 
the light and purity of a Christian soul to the 
foul deceitfulness of sin. O how hateful is sin 


truth, purity or charity ? ] } im its nature, yet how does it tempt us and carry 
Have I felt the love t owards my neighbor ? lus away. 


Have { done my part towards my own family ? | 

Have | been temperate in all respects, free 
from uulawful desires, habits and anxieties ? 

Have I been diligent in business? Have 
given full time to effectual study ? 

Have I admitted any other fear than chat of 
God ? 

Have I passed through the day in deep hu- 
mility, depending constantly upon, and earnestly 
aspiring after divine assistance ? 

And have I in every thing acted to the best 
of my knowledge, according to the will of God ¢ 

Have I worshipped him morning and evening? 


Have I this day been guarded in all my con- 
versation, saying not one thine inconsistent with 


It isa consideration of the utmost importance, 
that sin, indepe ndently of the ~ shments which 
‘are due to it from the justice of God, mast, in 
its nature, unfit us for heaven. A sinful man,a 
sensual man, must be incapable of heaven. * * 
May he who is powerful, vouchsafe to supply my 
weakness. May he do that, which I can never 
do myself—renew a right spirit within me, and 
so regenerate my foul heart, as to render it truly 
incapable of sin. 

I begin this year with an earnest desire to be, 
throughout its course, careful in business, diligent 

in study, straight-forward in speaking the truth, 

It is possible that in the early stages of his ex- | care ful to perform my social duties, moderate in 
perience, there may have been, in the habitu: " | my diet, temperate in all things, charitable to all 
use of the ‘se questions, somewhat of a bondage to|men, without fearfulness and without vanity, 
form; but the honest diligence and earnestness | trusting in the Lord, obedient to his will, and 
which they manifest are highly instructive. | full of his Spirit; and whenever he is pleased to 
(iradnal as, from his own description, the work | call me away from this transieat scene, may I be 
of conversion in his case appears to have been, | ready to give up all for him. 
his Journal affords convincing evidence of its | To be continued. 
reality and depth. Faith and holiness are here 
every where spoken of in their mutual and essen- | A CHEAP BAROMETER. 
tial connexion. No less emphatic is the a A correspondent of the ‘ Country Gentleman 


mony borne to the absolute necessity of the in- | urges that henceforth farmers, instead of watch- 
ward and immediate operations of the Spirit of |i ing the locusts and crickets for signs of weather, 
God. With no object in view but his own im- | | devote their meteorological observations exclu- 
provement, and not knowing the things which sively to their wives’ camphor bottles. He 
should befall him in later years, he here speaks | | suys : 
with plainness and simplicity of what he himself “ For some years I have been in the habit of 
had heard and seen and handled of the Word of | watching the condition of the gum in my wife’s 
Life. camphor bottle, which stands in our be d room, 
The following remarks were made in his twenty- | and when not disturbed makes a capital we ather 
first year : | gl: ass. [t answers my purpose as well as a 
January Ist, 1809. I sit down in a weak | barometer that would cost me from $25 to $50. 
state of mind to perform a duty, which would | W hen there is to be a change of weather from 
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fair to windy or wet, the thin flakes of gum will 


rise up, and sometimes when there was to be a) 


When 


great storm I have seen them at the top. 


are sure of grand weather. 


ET SY NS 
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We have introduced into this week’s number, 
an extract from Dr. Kane’s narrative of the Grin- 
nel expedition, in search of Sir John Franklin and 
his company. Often as the arctic regions have 
been visited and described, it is questionable 
whether any description so completely graphical 
had been previously presented to the public. Pro- 
bably very few readers of voyages and travels 
have formed a correct estimate of the sufferings 
inavoidably attendant upon a winter residence in 
that frozen climate. From the description which 
Dr. Kane, as well as many of his precursors, have 
furnished, we may safely infer that those polar 
regions were never designed by a_ beneficent 
Creator, as a permanent residence for the human 
race. 
within afew ofthe past years, seem to have settled 
the question whether a passage, available for the 
purposes of commerce, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, can be found in the neighborhood of the pole. 
As the hope of extricating the lost mariners from 
their icy prison must by this time be nearly 
abandoned, we may trust that the opportunity of | 
portraying these inhospitable regions will not} 
hereafter, often, if ever recur. 

Inptana YEARLY Meetinc.—While the present | 
number was passing through the press, several 
letters from friends who were attending that 
Yearly Meeting came to hand, furnishing a con- 
densed and concurrent notice of the proceedings | 
of that body during the first two days. 

The meeting convened, as usual, on Fifth day | 
the 28th ult., several Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings being present. After the reading of | 
Epistles from the other Yearly Meetings, Ohio and 
North Carolina excepted, no epistfe from the latter 
meeting having then been received, the Clerk gave | 
information that he held in his hand two commu: 
nications received by mail, both purporting to be 
from the Yearly Meeting of Ohio, and proposed 
that a judicious committee should be appointed 
to examine these communications, and such other 
testimony respecting the recent separation as 
might be accessible, and to report to the next sit- 
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The explorations which have been made | 


| other 





ting their judgment as to which of these commu- 
nications should be received and responded to as 
coming from Ohio Yearly Meeting. This pro- 


posal being approved, a committee consisting of 


twelve Friends was appointed; and the subject 
being opened in the Women’s Meeting, a com- 


mittee of six was nominated to unite with the men 
they settle down clearly at the bottom, then we | 


in the consideration of the subject. 

This jvint Committee examined the documents 
in question, with the statements of both bodies in 
Ohio, setting forth their views of the nature and 
causes of the separation. Communications from 
the women’s Yearly Meeting were also read and 
considered. On 6th day morning, the 29th, a re- 
port was presented from this joint Committee, 
signed by every member of it, recommending, for 
reasons set forth at considerable length, the recog- 
nition of the Meetings of which Jonathan 
and Jane M. Plummer were Clerks. This report, 
when read, was united with by an unusual 
amount of expression, and without a single dis- 
senting voice. 


Binns 


The epistle signed by Jonathan 
Binns was then read, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Epistles, appointed on the preceding day. 

As our information extends to no later date than 
the 29th, we must defer a further account of the 
proceedings of the Yearly Meeting. 


Such 
their numbers neatly half-bound at 50 cents a 
volume, by leaving them with Wituiam Mac- 
NIVEN, at the publication office, No. 50 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. The binding of 
books will likewise be attended to, if de 


of our subscribers as desire it can have 


sired. 


Erratum.—Onr readers are requested to correct 


an error on page 40, line 16, second column, by 
| substituting Representatives for Clerks. 


Marriep, onthe 20th day of 7th mo. last, at 
West Union Meeting House, Morgan county, Ind., 
WituiaM Kivett to Pensinan Bow ts, both mem- 
bers of West-Union Monthly Meeting. 

, ou the 14th of last month, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Cane Creek, Alamance county, 
N. C., Davin S. Caamness, of Centre, to ExizaBeTs 


| D. Pickett, of Cane Creek. 


Diep on the Ist of 8th mo. 1854, near Ontonagon, 
on the southshore of Lake Superior, Moses Dennis 
Gove, in the 39th year of his age. He was amem- 
ber of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Jefferson 
County, Ohio. 

, at the residence of her son-in-law, William 
S. Peebles, Springboro’, Warren co., Ohio, ANN 
Stanton, aged 76 years, 6 months, and 14 days, a 
member of Springboro’ Monthly Meeting. 

, at his residence in Henry co., Ind. on the 
29th of 8th mo. last, Joan M. Ratuirr, in the 28th 
year of his age, a member of Duck Creek Monthly 
Meeting, leaving behind him a comfortable assur- 
ance that his end was peace. He bore his suf- 
ferings (which were very severe) with patience, 
and said near the close to his parents, that his 
name was written in Heaven. 
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—,-on the 11th of last month, of typhoid 
fever, at the residence of his son, Joseph 
B. Carey, of South River, Warren county, Iowa, 
Tuomas Carey, aged 63 years, 7 months and 28 
days, of 15 days illness. This dear friend was a 
member of Three River Monthly Meeting, and 
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felt easy in body and mind ; that he had never felt 
more resigned than now.” Thus has he passed 
away, leaving to his surviving relatives and friends 
the comfortable hope that our loss is his eternal 
gain. 

' Blessed are the dead, that die in the Lord, from 


has left to his family and friends comforting assur- | henceforth ; yea, saith the spirit, that taey may 


ance that his end was peace 

, on the 20th of 8th month, Wattace Jones, 
in the 83d year of his age, a worthy member and 
elder of Westbranch Monthly Meeting, Miami 
co., Ohio. ’ 

—, after a short illness, at his residence in | 
Macedon, Wayne co., N. Y., Witt1am Brrpsatt, | 
an esteemed member of Farmington Monthly 
Meeting, in the 75th year of his age. 

—,onthe 22d ult., at the residence of his 
father in Deering, N. H., Witn1am Sewe t, son of | 
Herod Chase, a member of Weare Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 22d year of his age. 

—,of consumption on the 3d of last month, 





Beals, in the 23d year of her age, a member of New | 


Hope Monthly Meeting, Green county, Tennessee. 





, on the 5th of the same month, Marearet 
Beas, wife of Thomas Beals, about 62 years of 
age, a member of the same Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 23d ult., in the 26th year of her age, 
Marearert, wife of Elihu Hobson, a member of 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, at Germantown, Pa., onthe 24th of Seventh 
month last, Lypia L., wife of David Scull, in the 
53d year of her age, a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. Through the course of a linger- 
ing and suflering indisposition, this dear friend 
gave frequent evidence that her mind was stayed 
upon her God, and there is the consoling belief to 
those who remain, that she hath fallen asleep in 
Jesus. 

—, on the 25th of 8th month, at his residence 
in this city, aftera short illness, Lewis Waker, 
in the 88th year of his age, for many years a much 
esteemed member of Western District Monthly 
Meeting. ; 








_——, at Spiceland in Henry county, Ind., on 
first day morning, the 10th ult., Witttam Hosss, 
a beioved minister and member of Spiceland 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 75th year of 
his age. : 

This dear friend settled in Washington Co., in 
this State, in the year 1812, and experienced the 
hardships and privations incident to a newly 


settled country, and at that time manifested much | 


interest in the Society of Friends, and was careful 
to attend Meetings. To attend the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of which he wasa member, he had a distance 


of nearly two hundred miles to travel, through a | 


wilderness and Indian country, ajourney which he 
often performed forthat purpose, being frequently 


obliged to lodge in the woods far from the habitation | 


of any white settlers. Atthat time there were 
only three Quarierly Meetings of what is now 
Indiana Yearly Meeting ; ‘yet he lived to see the 
number increased to sixteen Quarterly Meetings. 

His love and interest for our Society continued 
to the end, and he was often favored to labor with 
Christian simplicity, for the support of our princi- 
ples and testimonies, and was ever ready to devote 
a part of his time to the service of the Society. 


On being asked, in the early part of his sick- 
} 


, . ! 
Katuarine Bears, daughter of Daniel and Ann | 
| 

' 

| 

| 


rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.”’ 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted in the Academical Depart- 
ments of this Institution. Toa member of the 
religious society of Friends, fully competent to 


| prepare students to enter ona collegiate course, 


with tact and experience in the government of a 
school, a highly tavorable position is offered. 
Address, Tuomas Kiser, No. 50 North Fourth 
street. 
Ninth month, 1854. 4t 





SEARCH FOR LEAD IN PHILADELPHIA HYDRANT 
WATER. 


Several gallons of water were forwarded to 


| Haverford School from the city of Philadelphia, 


to be tested for lead. The water was taken from 
a hydrant having alead supply pipe of more than 


:a hundred feet in length, which hac been seve- 


ral years in common use without apparent injury 
to any; but a severe case of poisoning by water 
drawn from a leaden tank, having recently oc- 
curred in the vicinity, some apprehension was 
caused on account of the lead conduit, and hence 
the test was sought. 

The sample sent was without smell or disa- 
greeable taste, but was slightly turbid when in 


|considerable quantity and seen by transmitted 


j 
| 


} 





light. 

On standing some days a considerable precipi- 
tate occurred, and this was increased by boiling ; 
on being filtered, however, the water became 
perfectly limpid, and remained without deposi- 
tion by standing, or on being boiled. 

Subjecting a portion of this water to the test 
of hydro-sulphuric acid, (sulphuretted hydrogen 
water,) newly prepared and fully saturated, no 
precipitate or cloudiness appeared, indicating the 
absence, in this condition of the water, of any 
appreciable quantity of lead. 

Another sample was now tested by passing 
through it a current of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, and with like effect, the water still remain- 


ling perfectly limpid. 


Three hundred and forty-four ounces of this 
water were now put into large capsules of Berlin 
porcelain, (free from lead in the enamel, ) placed 
in a sand bath, and reduced to twenty-four ounces. 
The water that was thus reduced was still color- 
less, without odor or disagreeable taste, and when 


| tested for lead as before, exhibited no trace of 


that metal. 
Ten ounces of this concentrated fluid were 


| now, in the same careful manner, reduced to one 
ness, if he felt much pain, he said in reply, “he | ounce. 


This fluid, so reduced in quantity, and 
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whatever foreign matter it might contain so con- 
centrated, was still nearly colorless, without 
smell or other disagreeable property, if we ex- 
cept a slightly swampy taste. 


Freshly prepared sulphuretted hydrogen—so | 


sensitive to the presence of lead that one four 
thousandth part of a grain instantly exhibited a 
smoky cloud* in the transparent liquid—was 
again applied, but without giving the least indi- 
cation of its presence. Farther search for lead 
Was vot made. 

As leaden conduits are still in common use, 
the inquiry how far, or under what circumstances, 
this metal may be used with safety for this pur- 
po-e, is of so ‘obvious moment as a question of 
hygiene, that we feel justified in submitting some 
further con-iderations on the subject ; referring, 
so fur as the experiments go, to the water of the 
Schuylkill under examination, but otherwise ap- 
plicable to all fresh waters. 

So early as the beginning of the Christian era 
it was known to the Roman architect Vitruvius, 
and about one hundred rears after, Galen, a 
learned physician of Asia Siinor, taught, that 

water acquired noxious properties when trans- 
mitted through leaden pipes. It was not, how- 
ever, till about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, that the circumstances under which lead 
becomes corroded by water were first 


subject of investigation by Dr. Lambe and oth- 


ers. But though | the research has continued to 


the present day, all the secret workings of the | 


chemical affinities between water (with the vari- 
ous salts and gases it usually contains as it is- 
sues from the earth,) and lead, are by no means 
fully determined ; nevertheless, the following po- 
sitions may, 1 believe, be considered as estab- 
lished, by the concurring testimony of men skilled 
in the laws of chemical action, viz: 

Ist. That pure or distilled water has no ac- 
tion upon lead when enclosed in a vessel from 


spring or well water, attacks lead, rapidly con- 
verting it into a poisonous hydrated «x de.t 


“2dly. That certain salts, as sulphates and mu- 
riates, (often held in solution by spring and ri- 
ver waters,) are decomposed when in contact 
with lead, and form with this metal new and in- 
soluble compounds. The sulphuric acid in sul- 
phate of lime or gypsum, for instance, uniting 
with a portion of lead, forms an insoluble sul- 
phate upon its ourface, thus mnamens d lining it 


* Placing the test gees upon a white paper, or with 


a white surface behind it, greatly facilitates the action 


in these cases. 
t This is satisfactorily shown by pouring into one 


glass distilled water, into another spring water, and | 


placing in each a piece of bright clean lead—the wa- 
ter in both will, for the first few hours, become a lit- 
tle turbid—after which the lead in the spring water 
will cease to be acted upon, while that in pure water 
will continue to be eroded. 


made the | 
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and protecting it from all further action by the 
water passing through it. 

Hence in order to answer the question, Does 
lead form a safe conduit for water? it is an es- 
sential preliminary to ascertain whether the wa- 
ter to be conducted contains the salts referred 
to; and to determine this practically, the follow- 
ing experiments were instituted, the few de- 
tailed operations of the laboratory being due to 
the subject. 

A portion of the water furnished from the 
city hydrant, after being slightly acidulated 
with hydro-chloric acid, and warmed, was tested 
for sulphuric acid, by chloride of barium, and 
yielded a notable supply in the form of a copious 
white precipitate. This on the addition of a free 
acid, was not re-dissolved. 

The above experiment was repeated with caus- 
tic barium, producing a very large white flocu- 
lent precipitate, which was not re-dissolved by 
the addition of a free acid; thus satisfactorily 


| indicating the presence of sulphuric acid. 


Another portion of water was now tested for 
lime, by oxalic acid; a white precipitate was 
slowly formed. The same experiment, but hav- 
ing the oxalic acid neutralized with ammonia, 
was repeated, and suddenly a large white precipi- 
tate, (oxalate of lime,) was thrown down. 

Tested for bicarbonate of lime, by muriate of 
ammonia, and then ammonia, no precipitate was 
formed, showing the absence of that salt. 

A fresh supply of water tested for carbonic 
acid by lime water, indicated the absence of that 
acid in a free state. 

To determine the presence of hydrochloric 


jacid, a portion of the water was acidified with 


nitric acid, warmed, and a solution of nitrate of 
silver edded : ; the fluid was rendered turbid, fol- 
lowed by a brown precipitate. This precipitate 


tested with cold, then with hot nitric acid, was 


not soluble in either; thus showing that it was 


hich air j ind b h d| neither cyanide, nor oxalate of silver, and justify- 
which air is excluded ; but that when expose jing the inference that hydrochloric (muriatic 
to the air pure water, more readily than common | 


acid was present, and uniting with the silver ha 


| formed a chloride of that metal. 


Tests were also applied for alumina, and mag- 


\nesia. For the former, the fluid was supersatu- 


rated with muriatic acid, and then boiled with 
excess of ammonia—a brown floculent precipi- 
tate resulted, indicating the presence of alumi- 


jna. For magnesia,—to the concentrated water, 
|a solution of phosphate of soda and ammonia was 
,added, producing, on standing, a gray prec ipi- 
, | tate, (phosphate of magnesia “and ammonia ,) in 


moderate quantity. 

Potassa, soda, silica, and organic matter, all 
of which are known to exist in ‘Schuylkill water 
in small quantities, were not sought for. Bicar- 
bonate of lime, and carbonic acid were not found, 
though the latter is known to be contained in 


| water taken fresh from the river and kept in a 


close bottle; that used was taken from a city 
hydrant. 
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We have then, in Schuylkill water, sulphuric 
acid combined with a base, (lime, and possibly 
alumina and magnesia ;) the very condition best 
calculated to protect it from the poison of lead, 
combining as this acid is known to do, by simple 
or double elective affinity, with this metal, and 


forming with it an insoluble sulphate. Nor is 
it probable that this water is rendered less salu- 
brious by the presence of the small portion of 
sulphur (in the sulphuric acid) and lime found 
in it; for they are both constituents of the hu- 
man body, abounding, the one in bone, and the 
other in albumen 


Extracts from the personal narrative of ¥.. R. 
KANE, ‘physici ian to the Grinnell Expe dition in 
search of Sir John Franklin. 


“We have almost reached the solstice; and 
things are so quiet that I may as well te!l you 
something about the cold and its terrible effects, 
and the wayin which, as sensible people, we met 


| it. 


“You will see, by turning to the early part of 
my journal, that the season we now look back 
upon as the perfection of summer, 
this winter, was in fact no summer at all 


contrast to 
We 


So assured are some of our best chemists of| had the young ice forming around us a Baffin’s 


the protective power of these salts, that they 
have furnished 
which was destitute of them, for the very pur- 
pose of such protection; thus, Prof. Booth, of 


Philadelphia, relates, (Encyclopedia of Chemis- | 


try) that he has applied a solution of Glauber’s 


salts or sulphate of soda, to a lead pipe #000 
feet in length, with entire success. The time 
occupied in effecting the necessary chemical 


change in this case, is not stated, but some ex- 
periments, made by the writer, appear to justify 
the conclusion that not many days are required. 

The origin of the sulphates found in Schuyl- 
kill water is quite apparent, the disintegrating 
shales of the coal formation, as well as the gneis 
and other metamorphic rocks which constitute a 
large portion of the watershed of this river, af- 
ford an unfailing supply. It may be added, that 

water from the ok ler or hypogene rocks, is gene- 


rally suitable for leaden pipes; while that ‘from 


al! uvial, and other modern formations, is most 
liable to impregnation from lead, as these rocks 
less frequently furnish to water the protecting 
salts referred to. 

It is important further to remark, that it can- 
not, under any circumstances, be safe to keep 
water, destined for culinary purposes, in leaden 
cisterns or reservoirs which are partially filled, 
and thus exposed to the alternate or combined 
action of air and water. 

This notice of some of the physical properties 
of Schuylkill water was designed to be accom- 


° . ° . | 
anied by a few microscopic observations on the 
) Pp 


singular habits and transformations of the ani- 
maleulze it contains, but the purpose must be re- 
linquished, or for the time postponed. 

West Haverford, 9th mo. 20th, 1854. 





Poratoes IN IrneELAND.—The Belfast Mer- 
cury says, “ the magnitude of the crop for 1854 
is certainly very much beyond that ever before 
known in this country. Taking a low average, 
we should say that the gross value of Ireland’s 
potato lands this season cannot be under 
£15,000,000.” Ireland contains now not more 
than six millions and a half of inhabitants, and 
the potato — for the present year is estimated 
to be worth $70,000,000,—more than ten dollars 
for each inhabitant. 


| 
a temporary supply to water | 


Bay, and were measuring snow-falls, while you 
were sweating under grass-cloth. ve t. I re- 
| member it as a time of sunny recreation, when 
we shot bears upon the floes, and were scramb- 
ling merrily over glaciers, and murde ing rotges 
in the bright glare of our day midnight. Like 
a complaining brute, I thought it cold then,—I, 
who am blistered if I touch a brass button or a 
ramrod, without a woollen mit. 


“The cold came upon us gradually. The first 
thing that really struck me was the freezing up 
of our water casks, the drip-candle appearance of 
the bung-holes, and our inability to lay the tin 
cup down for a five minutes’ pause without hav- 
ing its contents made solid. Next came the com- 
plete inability to obtain drink without manufac- 
turing it. For a long time we had collected our 
water from the beautiful fresh pools of the ice- 
bergs and floes; now we had to quarry out the 
blocks in flinty, glassy lumps, and then melt 
it in tins for our daily drink. ‘This was in Wel- 
lington Channel. 

“By and by the sludge which we passed 
through as we travelled, became pan-cakes and 
snow-balls. We were glued up. Yet even as 
late as the 11th of September, I collected 
flowering Potentilla, from Barlow’s Inlet. But 
now anything moist or wet began to strike me as 
something to be looked at,—a curious out-of-the- 
way production. Our decks became dry, and 
studded with lumps of dirty foot-trodden i 
The rigging had nightly accumulations of rime, 
and we Jearned to be careful about coiled ropes 
and iron-work. On the 4th of October, we had 
a mean temperature below zero. 

“ By this time our little entering hatchway 
had become so complete a mass of icicles, that 
we had to give it up, and resort to our winter 
doorway. The opening of a door was now the 
signal for a gush of smoke-like vapor: every 
stove pipe sent out clouds of purple steam; and 
a man’s breath looked like the firing of a pistol 
on a small scale. 

*‘ All our eatables became laughably consoli- 
dated, and after different fashions, requiring no 
small experience before we learned to manage the 
peculiarities of their changed condition. Thus, 
dried aples became one solid mass of impacted 
angularities, a conglomerate of sliced chalcedony. 
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Dried peaches the same. To get these out of 
the barrel, or the barrel out of them, was a mat- 
ter impossible. We found, after many trials, that 
the shortest and best plan was to cut up both 
fruit and barrel by repeated blows with a heavy 
axe, taking the lumps below to thaw. Sour- 
krout resembles mica. A crow-bar with chiselled 
edge extracted the laminz badly; but it was per- 
haps the best thing we could resort to. 

‘“‘ Sugar formed a very funny compound. Ex- 
tract with the saw; nothing but the saw will 
suit. Butter and lard, less changed, require a | 
heavy cold chisel and mallet. Flour undergoes 
little change, and molasses can at —28° be half’ 
scooped, half cut by an iron ladle. 

* Pork and beef are rare specimens of Floren- 
tine mosaic, emulating the lost art of petrified | 
visceral monstrosities seen at the medical schools 
of Bologna and Milan; crowbar and. handspike ! | 
for at —30° the axe can hardly chip it. A barrel 
sawed in half and kept for two days in the ca- | 
bouse house, at —76° wasstill as refractory as flint 
a few inches below the surface. A similar bulk | 
of lamp oil, denuded of the staves, stood like a | 
yellow sandstone roller for a gravel walk! 

“Ices for the dessert come of course unbidden, 
in all imaginable and unimaginable variety. I 
have tried my inventive powers on some of them. | 





A Roman punch, a good deal stronger than the 


nob.est Roman ever tasted, forms readily at —-20°. | 


Some sugared cranberries with a little butter 
and scalding water, and you have an impromptu 
strawberry ice. 

“Many a time, at those funny little jams, that | 
we in Philadelphia call ‘ parties,’ where the lady- 
hostess glides with such nicely regulated indif- 
ference through the complex machinery she has 
brought together, I have thought I noticed her | 
stolen glance of anxiety at the cooing doves | 
whose icy bosoms were melting upon the supper | 
table before their time. We order these things 
better in the arctic. Such is the composition and 
fierce quality of our ices, that they are brought 
in served on the shaft of a hickory broom; a 
transfixing rod, which we use as a stirrer first 

‘ ‘ : ee 
and fork afterwards. So hard is this terminating 
cylinder of ice, that it might serve as a truncheon 
to knock down an ox. The only difficulty is in 
the processes that follow. It is the work of time | 
and energy to impress it with the carving knife, 
and you must handle your spoon deftly or it 
fastens to your tongue. One of our mess was 
tempted the other day by the crystal transparency 
of an icicle, to break it in his mouth, one piece 
froze to his tongue, and two others to his lips, 
and each carried off the skin : the thermometer 
was at —28° 

* Thus much for our arctic grub. I need not 
say that our preserved meats would make very 
fair cannon balls, canister shot!!! 


“ Now, let us start out upon a walk, clothed 
n_ well-fashioned arctic costume. The ther- 
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mometer is, say —25°, not lower, and the wind 
blowing a royal breeze, but gently. 

“ Close the lips for the first minute or two and 
admit the air suspiciously through nostril and 
mustache. Presently you breathe in a dry, 
pungent, but gracious and agreeable atmosphere. 
The beard, eyebrows, eyelashes, and the downy 
pubescence of the ears, acquire a delicate, white 
and perfectly enveloping cover of venerable hoar- 
frost. The mustache and under lip form pen- 
dulous beads of dangling ice. Put out your 
tongue and it instantly freezes to this icy cover- 
ing, and a rapid effort and some hand aid will be 
required to liberate it. ‘The less you talk the 
better. Your chin has a trick of freezing to your 
upper jaw by the luting aid of your beard ; even 
my eyes have ofien been so glued as to show that 
even a wink may be unsafe. As you walk on, 
you find that the iron-work of your gun begins 
to penetrate through two coats of woolen mittens, 
with a sensation like hot water. 

“ But we have been supposing your back to 
the wind, and if you are a good arcticized sub- 
ject, a warm glow has already been followed by 
a profuse sweat. Now turn about and face the 
wind ; what a change ! how the atmospheres are 
wafted off! how penetratingly the cold trickles 
down your neck and in at your pockets ! Whew! 
a jack-knife, heretofore like Bob Sawyer’s apple 


|‘ unpleasantly warm in the pocket,’ has changed 
| to something as cold as ice and hot as fire ; make 
| your way back to the ship! 
| three miles off, with a freshening wind, and at 
| one time feared that I would hardly see the brig 


I was once caught 


again. Morton, who accompanied me, had his 
cheeks frozen, and I felt that lethargic numbness 
mentioned in the story books. 

“| will tell you what this feels like, for I have 
been twice ‘ caught out.’ Sleepiness is not the 
sensation. Have you ever received the shocks of 
a magneto-clectric machine, and had the peculiar 
benumbing sensation of ‘ can’t let go,’ extending 
up to your elbow joints? Deprive this of its pa- 
roxysmal character; subdue, but diffuse it over 
every part of the system, and you have the so- 
called pleasurable feelings of incipient freezing. 
It seems even to extend to your brain. Its in- 
ertia is augmented ; every thing about you seems 
of a ponderous sort; and the whole amount of 
pleasure is in gratifying the disposition to re- 
main at rest, and spare yourself an encounter 
with these latent resistances. ‘This is, | sup- 
pose, the pleasurable sleepiness of the story 
books. 

‘“T could fill page after page with the ludicrous 
miseries of our ship-board life. We have two 
climates. A pockethandkerchief pocketed below 
in the region of stoves, comes up unchanged. 
Go below again, and it becomes moist, flaccid 
and almost wet. Goon deck again, and it re- 
sembles a shingle covered with linen. I could 
pick my teeth with it. 

‘You are anxious to know how I manage to 
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stand this remorseless temperature. It isa short 
story, and perhaps worth the telling. The ‘Doc- 
tor’ still retains three lupines, remnants of bet- 
ter times—silk next his skin, a tooth-brush for 
his teeth, and white linen for his nose. Every 
thing else is aretic and hairy—fur—fur—fur. 
The silk is light and washable, needing neither 
the clean dirt of starch nor the uncomfortable 
trouble of flat-irons. It secures to me a clean 
screen between my epidermoid and seal-skin in- 
teguments. 

“TI try to be a practical man as to clothing 
and the etceteras of a traveller. All baggage be- 
yond the essential, I regard as impedune rita, and 
believe in the wisdom of Titian Peale, who, 
when preparing for an exploring tour round the 
world, purchased—a tin cup. For the sake of 
others condemned to cold winters, I give in de- 
tail my dress, the result of much trial, and I 
think nearly perfect. 

“1. Feet. A pair of Lisle thread socks, cover- 
ed by a pair of ribbed woolen stockings, rising 
above the knee and half way up the thigh, Over 
these a pair of Esquimaux water proof boots lined 
by a sock of dog-skin, the hair inside: the leg 
of dressed seal hide ; a sole with the edges turn- 
ed up, and crimped so as to form a water-tight 
cup; the furred edge of a dog-skin sock inserted 
as a lining; and some clean straw laid smoothly 
at the bottom, which forms the elastic cushion 
on which you tread. 

«2. Legs. A pair of coarse woolen drawers, 
and a pair of seal-skin breeks over them, stitched 
with rein-deer tendon. 

“3. Chest. A jumper or short coat, double, 
of seal-skin and reindeer fur. This invaluable 
article [ got at Disco on my fur journey, obtain- 
ing a good number besides for men and officers. 
It consists of an innerhooded shirt of reindeer 
skin with the hair inside, reaching as far as the 
upper ridges of the hips, soas to allow free swing 
to the legs, and fitting about the throat very 
closely. Lt is drawn on like the shirt, and ex- 
cept at the neck, is perfectly loose and unbind- 
ing. 

“4, Head. Our people generally wear fur caps. 
[ wear an ear-ridge or tiara, so to speak, of wolf- 
skin. Excellent is this Mormon fur! Leaving 
the entire poll bare to the elements, it guards the 
ears and forehead effectually: in any ordinary 
state of the wind above —15°, I am not troubled 
with the cold. Before I resorted to this, my 
cap was full of frozen water, stiff and uncomfort- 
able, all the condensation turning to ice the 
moment I uncovered. When the weather is 
very cold, | up hood; when colder, say —40°, 
with a middling breeze, | wear an elastic silk 
night-cap in addition, one of a pair forced upon 
me by a certain brother of mine as I was leaving 
New York, drawn over my head and face, and 
lined with a mask of wolf skin. To prevent ex- 
cessive condensation, I cut only two eye-holes 
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and leave a large aperture below the front of the 
nose for talking and breathing.” 


Dr. Kane thus describes the approach of day 
after their long Arctic night of 86 days: 


“ For some days the sun-clouds at the south, 
had been changing their character. Their edges 
became better defined, their extremities dentated, 
their color deeper as well as warmer; and, from 
the spaces between the lines of stratus burst out 
a blaze of glory, typical of the longed-for sun. 
He came at last: it was on the 29th of Janu- 
ary. 

“‘Going on deck after breakfast, at eight, I 
found the dawning far advanced. The whole 
vault was bedewed with the coming day; and 
except Capella, the stars were gone. ~The south- 
ern horizon was clear. We were certain to see 
the sun, after an absence of 86 days. It had 
been arranged on board that all hands should 
give him three cheers for a greeting; but I was 
in no mood to join the sallow-visaged party. I 
took my gun and walked over the ice about a 
mile away from the ship, to a solitary spot where 
a great big hummock almost hemmed me in, 
opening to the south. There, Parsee fashion, I 
drank in the rosy light, and watched the horns 
of the crescent extending themselves round to- 
ward the north. There was hardly a breath of 
wind, with the mercury only at —19°, and it was 
easy therefore to keep warm by walking gently 
up and down. I thought over and named aloud, 
every member of our little circle. ‘ 

My thoughts were torpid, not worth the writing 
down ; but I was not strong, and they affected 
me. It was not good ‘ Polar practice.’ 


“ Very soon the deep crimson blush, lighten- 
ing into a focus of incandescent white, showe d me 
that the hour was close at hand. Mounting upon 
a crag, I saw the crew of our ship formed in 
line upon the ice. My mind was still tracing the 
familiar chain of home affections, and the chances 
that this or the other one of its links might be 
broken already. I be-thought me of the “Sortes 
Virgiliana of my school. boy days; and I took a 
piece of candle paper pasteboard, cut it with my 
bowie knife into a little carbine target t; and on 
one side of this I marked all our names in pencil, 
and on the other a little star. Presently the sun 
came: never, till the grave-sod or the ice covers 
me, may I forego this blessing of blessings again! 
I looked at him thankfully with a great globus 
in my throat. Then came the shout from the 
ship,—three shouts,—cheering the sun. I fixed 
my little star-target to the floe, walked backward 
till it became nearly invisible : and then, just as 
the completed orb fluttered npon the horizon, 
fired my salute! I cut M. in half, and knocked 
the T. out of Tom. They shall draw lots for it 
if ever I get home; for many, many years may 
come and go again, before the shot of an Ameri- 
can rifle signalizes i in Baffin’s Bay the conjunction 
of sunrise, noonday and sunset.” 


Sage een 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


RUM AND LIBERTY. 
A correspondent writes as follows : 


“The great objection we have to a Prohibitory 
Liquor Law in this section, is the fact that it in- 
vades the private rights of the citizen. ‘The Law 
has no right to say what we shall eat or drink. 
It partakes too much of the nature of the old 
‘Blue Laws’’ of Connecticut for a free people. 
Your efforts to suppress vice and to ameliorate 
the evils of society are highly commendable, but | 
I cannot conceive how any law, which would | 
compromise the inestimable blessings of Liberty, 
even for such noble purposes, can be tolerated. 
I have not yet seen an argument to convince me 
that the Maine Law would not have that effect. 
Set the precedent of invading the principles of 
civil liberty, and there is no telling where to 
stop.” 


The rest of our correspondent’s letter is about 
of the same sort, and therefore we omit the rest. | 
If the writer has not yet seen any argument to 
convince him that the principles of Liquor Pro- 
hibition are in harmony with true Republican 
Liberty, he will probably be obliged to go uncon- 
vinced till he shall have ocular demonstrations of 
their operations. 
forcible to offer that can reach his case, and there- 
fore we must let him run second best. 

But since this is the only string our opponents 
have left to harp on, we shall offer a few sugges- 


We have nothing so new and | 





tions for our correspondent’s benefit, and for those 
who think like him. 


It is a fact which has been proven a thousand | 


maniac. The people would demand the suppres- 
sion of the sale of such articles, for the sole pur- 
pose of saving the lives and happiness of the 
people. Now, if the community may demand 


safety against the sale of such articles, we desire 


to know why we may not demand protection 
against the injuries of the liquor sale. 1f the one 
is consistent with liberty, the other must be too, 
for there is no difference in the principle what- 
ever. Government and laws are established for 
the purpose, and the only purpose—of protecting 
the property, and of securing the happiness of 
the whole community. Whatever the public 
good requires, therefore, individuals must con- 
cede. How does it happen that a turnpike or 
railroad company can run their road right through 
a man’s farm against his will? Simply because 
the interests of the community are believed to 
need such a road through sucha section of coun- 
try. 

According to the principle laid down by our 
opponents, a man would be allowed to erect a 
powder magazine against the house of his neigh- 
bor, or in the heart of a town or city, but the 
law most emphatically says no! lest it may blow 
up and kill some of the people. A man might 
set any sort of a public nuisance on his own pro- 
perty, but the law very properly removes it, and 
makes him pay a penalty for it. According to 
the doctrines of our opponents, this is a violation 
of liberty, too, yet they do not complain of that. 

Again: It has been demonstrated in every 
variety of manner, that to the liquor traffic is 
owing an immense portion of our taxes. The 


times, that from thirty to fifty thousand men and | expenses of the criminal court, the expenses of 
women die annually, in this country, from the | jails and almshouses, which mainly arise from 
effects of intemperance—that nearly all the crimes | the liquor sale, cost the people of Pennsylvania 
and all the suffering from poverty is owing to the | at Jeast one million of dollars. This cannot be 
same fatal traffic. Not less than four or five thou-| denied. Add to this about two millions more, 
sand human beings fall by the hands of rumsel-} which the State loses indirectly through drunken 
lers in this State. Within one year it became | legislators—who make extravagant appropria- 
our sad duty to record no less than fifteen or six- | tions, and who carry ona game of public plu der, 
teen deaths, which intemperance had caused | and we have about three millions. We really do 
within the vicinity of this Borough. Does Lib- | not believe this estimate to be overrated. By 
erty require us to offer up our brothers on the | means of treating, bad men get offices, who could 
altar of Bacchus? Suppose the sale of any other | never be elected if the people could be kept sober 
article should cause half the desolation and mis- enough to think, and we positively believe that 
chief which liquor does, would it not be forbid-| the rum traffic costs the tax payers of the State 
den? Don’t these cavillers know that druggists | no less than $3,000,000, annually. Will any 
are forbidden to sell poisonous drugs indiscrimi- | one contend that itis a violation of liberty for the 
nately ? tax payers to protect themselves against this 
Suppose a merchant would sell a kind of adul- | enormous taxation? Does liberty require the 
terated flour which would swell up, and bloat, | farmers to submit to burdens so heavy and so 
and make men stagger, and crazy, and devilish, | needless? Do men love liberty because it im- 
and finally kill them, as liquor does, would people poses heavy burdens on their shoulders? We 
consider it a violation of liberty to stop the sale | rather guess our forefathers had a different idea 
of it by law? Suppose butchers would sell a} of liberty, when they went to war against the 
species of meat that would make those who use | taxes of the Stamp Act. 
it paupers, criminals and vagabonds, to half the Suppose the sale of any other article should 
extent liquor does, would not the whole com- | cause so much taxation—or balf as much—would 
munity cry out for a law to prohibitit ? The man | the people think that Ziberty required them to 
who defends the sale of such articles on the | submit to it ? Why, gentlemen rummies, liberty 
ground of Liberty, would be hooted down as a! is no curse to the people, and the very fact of the 
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liquor sale being a curse, is a proof that it is in- | 
consistent with liber y? Whatever is injurious | 
to the community, or to a portion of the people, 
is a violation of liberty, because all persons have | 
aright to protection and happiness, which the 
rum traffic destroys. Men love liberty because | 
it secures justice and happiness to all alike. It) 
makes all persons equal before the laws, and re- 
strains any person and any business which tend 
to injure the rest of the people. What right 
have the liquor sellers to reduce tens of thou-| 
sands of innocent and helpless women and chil- 
dren to squalid poverty and distress, disease and 
starvation, to destroy the best men of our com- 
try, to debauch and demoralize our youth, to cor- 
rupt our government, and to load the people with 
onerous taxes? What right have the few to en- 
rich themselves at the expense, and to the injury 
of the many? Does liberty require all this? 1f| 
this be so, then we were mistaken with regard to 
“the blessings of liberty.” It must be a curse 
instead of a blessing, and men are fools for che- | 
rishing and idolizing it. | 

But this absurdity is too bald and palpable to 
pursue it any further. Ten years after this, 
when the liquor traffic shall have been totally 
exterminated, when all classes shall have fully 
realized the blessings of Prohibition, when rum 
and its horrid consequences shall only be remem- 
bered to be abhorred, these objectors will be 
ashamed to acknowledge that they were ever so 
short-sighted, so blind as to deny its beneficial 
effects. Any law, the effects of which are just 
and equal upon all classes, which relieves the 
poor and tressed from suffering and misery, | 
which rais fallen and degraded brethren to | 
the dignity of manhood, which shuts up the 
brothels and dens of wickedness, from which the 
nightly carousals and maddened imprecations 
reud the air and destroy the peace of the com- 
munity, which prevents crime, which empties 
jails and poor-houses, and relieves the burdens of 
the people, is an inestimable blessing to any 
State. All this it has done in the Eastern States 
where it has been tried. It will do the same good | 
here. Does not our correspondent think that 
the people of the East know something about 
liberty, as well as they in their section? In the| 
land where the tocsin of American Liberty was 
first sounded, where the people are ever alive to 
every good work, whether scientific, moral, or po- 
litical, they know something, depend upon it, 
about liberty ; and what they have found to be 
so beneficial, we may try too. There is not a po- 
sition that the advocates of liquor can maintain 
by fair argument, and therefore it becomes them, 
as reasonable men, to give way. Whatever is 
true can be vindicated, and whatever is false | 
must go to the wall.— Olive Branch. 


The truths which we least like to hear are 
hose which it is most our interest to know. 
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THE CROSS. 
In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time: 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


When the woes of life o’ertake me, 
Hopes deceive, and fears annoy, 

Never shall the cross forsake me, 
Lo! it glows with peace and joy. 


When the sun of bliss 1s beaming 
Light and love upon my way, 

From the cross the radiance streaming, 
Adds more lustre to the day. 


Bane and blessing. pain and pleasure, 
By the cross are sanctified ; 

Peace is there that knows no measure, 
Joys that through all time abide. 


In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


S. S. Journal. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.--The British Mail Steam- 
ship America, from Liverpool on the 16th ult., 
arrived on the 28th. 

The Crimean expedition sailed on the 4th ult. 
The fleet musters 25,000 sailors and 3000 cannon! 
The land force, conveyed in 700 transport 
ships, embraces 74,000 troops, of which there are 
20,000 English, 35,000 Turks, and 10,000 Egypt- 
ians. The English squadron left Varna to join the 
expedition on the 3d inst. The French troops 
under General St. Arnaud, and the Turks sailed on 
the 5th, to join the British off the mouth of the 
Danube. 

The debarkation of this monster expedition 
would take p!ace at Point Baba, where there is 15 
fathoms depth of water. Once landed, the troops 
will proceed to entrench, and next aim to defeat 
the Russians in the field, and if successful, push 
on to the great stronghold Sebastopol. 

From the sea, the fort of Constantine, mounting 
110 guns, will be the principal object of attack. 

The arrangements for the defence are also of the 
most extensive and stupendous character. Besides 
a full garrison in the city, there is a large number 
of troops in the camp, and many of the ships in 
port have been converted into fire-ships. A new 
evy of ten men in the thousand, has been ordered 
throughout the western part of the Empire. Prince 
Menschikoff will conduct the defence. It was 
thought that the expedition would arrive before 
Sebastopol on the 10th ule 

Four thousand Aastriafs had entered Bucharest 
and were formally received by Omar Pasha. 

The Russians have evacuated Brailow and Ga- 
latz, leaving the passage of the Danube free. 

The English fleet in the Baltic has been recalled 
to England. 

The accounts from Erzeroum, dated the 17th, 
state that the Russians having abandoned Bajazid, 
it was again occupied by the Turks. 

An English courier from Tabriz at Erzeroum, on 

e 17th, had announced that the road was entirely 
free between those cities. y 

here is a complete rupture between Persia and 
the Porte. 
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and were threatening that city. 
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Prussia has informed the Germanic Diet that she 
never bound herself by the guarantees demanded 
by the Western Powers, and is resolved to remain 
neutral 

The Four Powers express themselves satisfied 
with the armed neutrality of Austria. 

EncLanp,—The accounts of the harvest through- 
out England, as well as from the continent, con- 
tinue to be most cheering. 

The cholera continues its ravages in London, 
the deaths from this disease during the three weeks 
ending on the 8th ult., amounting to four thousand. 

Telegraphic experiments were recently made at 
Portsmouth, with perfect success, at a mill-dam 
five hundred feet across, by which, with an oper- 
ating battery on one side, and the corresponding 
dial on the other side, a telegraphic message was 


connecting wires. An electric wire from each 
side was submerged, terminating in a place con- 
structed for the purpose. 

France.—The military exercises continue at 
Boulogne. 

The cholera is rapidly abating in Paris. A new 
loan of 400,000,000 francs is proposed. 

Beicium.—Serious disturbances have occurred 
at Brussels, on account of the high price of bread, 
the price of wheat at the same time being low. 
The Civie Guard had been called out to maintain 
order, and a proclamation issued by the Burgo- 
master, forbidding more than five persons to as- 
semble at one place inthe public streets, and 
ordering the cabarets and other places of public 
resort to be closed at 114, P. M. 

Sparn.—Republicanism is reported to be ex- 


conveyed through the water without the aid q terey was in possession of the rebels. 


tremely active in Spain, and another outbreak is 


considered as approaching. The Republicans are 
well organized throughout the kingdom. A pro- 
gramme of the intended movement is secretly 


nized as the head of the movement, and keeps 
himeelf concealed. 

Queen Christina has arrived at Lisbon, where 
she is to embark for France. 

The Indian mail had arrived at Trieste, bringing 
dates from Calcutta to 8th mo. 12th, Shanghae to 
7th mo. 15th, Canton to 7th mo. 20th. 

Trade in India was favorable, but in China very 
dull. The greatest confusion exists there. The 
Insurgents had taken several places near Canton, 
y- The foreigners 
are protected by the factories and the ships in port. 


Commodore Perry had arrived at Hong Kong. 
A letter from Commodore Perry to the Secretary 
of the Navy, states that he has examined the ports 
of Simoda and Hakodadi, which are to be open 
to United States’ vessel; and that, with respect 
to geographical positioN, convenience of ingress 


| 


and egress and suitability for all the purposes re- | 


quired, they cannot be surpassed. The authorities 
and people have manifested the utmost friendship, 
and the ships have been promptly supplied with 
such*articles as the country could furnish. 

A telegraph line has been constructed across 
Hindostan, from Calcuttato Bombay, a distance of 
1200 miles. The first dispatch was transmitted by 
the line on the 18th of the 5th month. 

The wreck of a steamer, supposed to be the 
City of Glasgow, was passed at sea, on the 18th 
of the 8th month, by the barque Mary Morris, 
from Glasgow. The hull was iron, and the ma- 
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chinery was remaining in her. The wood-work 
was entirely burnt. 

Mexico.—Advices from Acapulco, say that Gen- 
eral Alvarez, at the head of 2800 troops, entered 
the city of Yatela on the 4th ult , the government 
troops having evacuated the place on the previous 
day.. The rebel chief is pushing forward for 
Chilpanzingo ; and, as all the government troops 
had been withdrawn from Guerrero for concentra- 
tion at the capital, except fifteen men left at Fixela, 
it was confidently expected at Acapulco that he 
would reach his destination in a few days. His 
ultimate design is to march against the capital. 

Count Boulbon was executed on the 12th of the 
8th month. Further defeats ofthe insurgents were 
peewee The revolution is represented as gradual- 
y making progress, and it was reported that Mon- 


A terrible storm visited the coast of Texas on 
the 18th ult., raging for four days, and destroying 
an immense amount of property. Several vessels 

| and many lives were lost. The town of Matagorda 


| was totally destroyed except three houses. The 


crops of sugar-cane and cotton were nearly 


| ruined. 


Havanna.—General Concha, the new Captain- 
General of Cuba, landed at Havanna on the 21st 
ult. 

Catirorn1a.—The steamship Prometheus, from 
San Juan, arrived at New York, on the 26th ult., 
with San Francisco dates to the Ist. 

A Telegraph Company to connect Stockton with 
Sonora, has been organized. The towns of Moke- 
Jumne Hill, French Corral, Campo Seco and St. 
Louis have all been nearly or quite destroyed by 
fire. It is stated that the English, French and 
Russian governments have agreed not to disturb 
each other’s possessions on the Pacific. The first 
public county school celebration took place 8th 


: ; : mo! 22d. ni al ¢ irtv-six chil 
circulated, and the Marquis of Albaida is recog- | ith 22d, nine hundred and thirty-six children 


being present. 
A series of extensive mercantile forgeries have 


| been discovered at San Francisco. 


Orecon.—Great improvements have been made 
throughout (Umpqua valley, during the past year. 
Saw mills, grist mills, and good substanual dwell- 
ings are going up in all parts of the valley. 

Two ocean steamships ply regularly between 
Portland and San Franciseo, and six river steam- 
boats run between that and other towns on the 
river. An extensive valley of granite rock has 
been discovered within five miles of Portland. 
Gold has been discovered near the Dallas. The 
light-house at Cape Disappointment is completed. 

A party had succeeded in accomplishing the 
ascent of Mount Hood, which they ascertained to 
be 18,361 feet in height. The mountain is vol- 
canic, smoke being seen to issue from its summit. 
The summit is crescent shaped, and very narrow 

Domestic.—The new steamship City of Phila- 
delphia, which left Liverpool for Philadelphia on 
the 30th of the 8th month, was stranded at Cape 
Race, on the 7th ult. The vessel, it was thought, 
| would prove a total loss. The passengers and 

crew were all saved, and the cargo was being 
landed in a damaged condition. Atthe time of 
| the disaster, she was a little over eight days out 
from Liverpool r i 
There were 341 deaths by yellow fever in New 
Orleans during the past week. At Savannah, the 
epidemic appears to be subsiding, and has broken 
out in Darien, Georgia. 








